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THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


Above we have the pleasure of presenting to our numerous 
readers, a beautiful engraving, representing the famous 
Boston Tea Party. It was engraved from a design of Mr. 
Geo. L. Brown; and that our young friends may have some 
idea of the labor required to produce the pictorial embel- 
lishments with which the Companion is every week sup- 
plied, we would inform them that this engraving cost up- 


wards of fifty dollars. 

The description of the scene represented in the engrav- 
ing may be found in any History of the United States. 
it occurred December 16,1773. The British government 
had determined to tax their American Colonies, while they 
were not allowed any Representatives in the Parliament. 
The first attempt was by the Stamp Act; which required 
all deeds and other writings used in the Colonies to be 
written on stamped paper, for every sheet of which a tax 
had been paid to the government. ‘This unjust act was so 
strongly opposed, that it was soon repealed. Afterwards, 
duties were laid on several other articles, among which 
was tea, on which the duty was three pence apound. This 
in itself was not so high asto be very objectionable, (it 
was not half so high as our President wishes now to have 
iaid on tea, to help support the war against Mexico,) but 
our patriotic ancestors were opposed to the principle of 
taxation without representation, and therefore resolved 
that they would not use any of the taxed articles. 

Ships loaded with tea were sent to several of the Colo- 
nies, but were all sent back withoutunloading. It was de- 
signed by the leading patriots of Boston to make a similar 
disposition of the cargoes expected at that place ; but, on 
their arrival, the consiguees were found to be the relations 
or friends ofthe governor, and they could not be induced 
to resign their trust. Several town meetings were held 
on the subject, and spirited resolutions passed, that no 
considerations would induce the inhabitants to permit the 
landing of the tea. Orders were atthe same time given 
to the captains to obtain clearances at the custom house, 
without the usual entries; but this the collector pertina- 
ciously refused. 

It was in this state of things that the citizens of Boston 
again assembled to determine what measures to adopt. 
While the discussions were going on, a captain of a ves- 
gel was despatched to the governor, to request a passport. 





At length he returned to say that the governor refused. 
‘The meeting was immediately ‘dissolved. A secret plan 
had been formed to mingle the tea with the waters of the 
ocean. Three different parties soon after sallied out, in 
the costume of Mohawk Indians, and precipitately made 
their way to the wharves. At the same time, the citizens 
were seen in crowds directing their course to the same 
place, to become spectators of a scene as novel as the en- 
terprise was bold. Without noise, without the tumult 
usual on similar oceasions, the tea was taken from the 
vessel by the conspirators, and expeditiously mixed with 
the salt water in the harbor, which was afterwards called 
the “ King’s Tea pot.”— History of U. S.of America. 

[The scene of the above transaction is within gunshot 
of the house where the Editor of the Companion has lived 
the last 27 years, and can be seen from his windows. } 





_ Moral Tales. 





ORIGINAL, 


TRUE GENEROSITY. 

“O Girls! Such a charming place as we have for 
celebrating Hatty’s birth day!” exclaimed Carry Con- 
vers, as she burst into the room where her sisters and 
cousins were sitting quietly at work. 

And pray what may it be, ma belle cousin ?” asked 
one, looking up from her work. 

** Listen one and all, and you shall hear; but you must 
let me stop to take breath, for | have run so fast from 
Hatty’s, that I can hardly speak.” And the excited girl 
threw herself upon an ottaman, and after a few minutes, 
began : 

** You must know, girls, that Hatty and I. were return- 
ing from school together yesterday, and, as we passed old 
Mr. Ashburton’s beautiful grounds, and looked at that 
charming grove, we thought what a shame it was that an 
old widower, without a child in the world, should have 
them all to himself. So, out of pure benevolence, we be- 
gan to plan some way by which these beautiful grounds 
could afford more enjoyment. I thonght it was a pity 
that old Mr. Ashburton could not hear some of our plans. 
One was to marry him to that poor Miss Allen, that 
keeps school, so that she could teach the children botany 
in his fine green house; anuther, that he should present 





his estate to our excellent minister, in order that his nine- 


children might run in the parks and eat the fruit,”— 

** But, my dear Carry, what has all this to do with the 
celebration of Hatty’s birth-day, which you begun to tell 
us about. You have talked on so fast, that I fear you 
have forgotten where you started from.” 

‘Oh no, my excellent cousin,” replied Cary, laughing, 
“Twas coming to the point jus® when you interrupted 
me, (which I must say was very uncivil in you.) Bat 
now listen to our third plan, which was decidedly the best, 
as it was the most practical. I said to Hatty, that a bright 
idea had just entered my head, which was, that Mr. Ash- 
burton’s grove would be a delightful place for a pic nic, 
and that there could be no pleasanter way to spend our 
holiday, and to celebrate her birth-day, than by spending 
it in the woods. To this, she of course agreed; but alas ! 
what kind bird of the air was to convey the fact to’ the 
lord and master of the grove. 
two school girls would be all powerful with him; but then, 
who was to tell him of that? there was the trouble.” 

“Why, plain enough,” interrupted Carry’s cousin Nel- 
lie, a bright-eyed, roguish looking girl of twelve. “A 
young lady of your striking modesty had only to ring at 
the door, and Jeave word with the servant, that “Miss 
Carry Converse desires the use of Mr. Ashburton’s grounds 
for Thursday, the twelfth of August; and wishes him to 
supply her and her friends with refreshments and servants 
at two.’ ” 

‘Stop, Mistress Pert. 1 had no idea of doing any 
such thing. I intended to send my impertinent cousin 
Nellie, and I knew one look of her black eyes would sub- 
due the widower. But, to goon with my story. While 
Hatty and I were talking, we had that proverb, ‘ You nev- 
er speak of an angel, but you hear the rustle of his wings,’ 
brought to our minds, for we had hardly got Mr. Ash- 
burton’s name out of our mouths, before we met him, 
carrying some young fruit trees. He stopped, and said, 
‘ You see my young friends, how much pleasure I take in 
gardening. I hope you do the same.’ Hatty, who you 
know is boarding, said, ‘ Perhaps I should, sir, but I have 
no place to plant trees and flowers.’ ‘Ah! is that so? 
Well, that difficulty is easily remedied. Come and plant 
in my garden,’ Mr. Ashburton very kindly replied. Hlat- 
ty aud I Jooked at each other, and both longed to tell him 
that we should prefer to spend a day among the trees al- 
ready planted, than to plant new ones.” 
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“Mr. Ashburton seemed to know that there was some- 
thing we watited, for he said, * Well, if you will not plant 
trees in my orchard, or flowers in my garden, you must 
tell me of some other way in which I can serve you.” At 
this I made bold to tell him that Thursday was Hatty’s 
birth-day, and we should like to have a pic-nic in his 
grove. After I had said this, I was frightened at my own 
boldness, but was quite relieved when Mr. Ashburton said, 
‘Nothing would give me greater pleasure. Come, as 
many of you as wish, and 1 will only ask that | may be 
permitted to look in upon the party. You need not trou- 
ble yourselves to bring provisions, My servants have 
nothing better to do, and they will provide for your 
wants,” ” 

“ What a delightful man! what a charming man!” 


_ burst from the lips of the delighted listeners, at this unex- 


pected aunouncement of Mr. Ashburton’s kinduess ; for 
he had always been considered a selfish man, by the rich 
farmers in the village, though the poor people could have 
borne witness to his guodness, if they had been asked. 
But the unpardonable sin of the rich widower, was, that 
he did not visit in the families of his neighbors, and though 
always polite, he seemed cold and reserved to those who 
thought they had a right to be treated with cordiality. 
These things had given Mr. Ashburton, the reputation of 
being a crusty, selfish man. Oh! that these good people 
could have looked into the heart of their neighbor, and 
seen how sorrow and affliction had made him what he was. 

Suffice it to say, that the young girls of Miss Blake’s 
schol were astonished beyond measure, when they heard 
that Mr. Ashburton had offered his woods for them to en- 
joy themselves in. Numerous were the questions which 
Carry Converse was obliged to answer, about the invita- 
tion; but they were all answered satisfactorily ; and, as 
Thursday morning rose bright and clear, many happy 
hearts beat more happily to think that this was the day for 
the pic-nic. 

But though her birth-day was to be celebrated by her 
loving school-mates in the most delightful of all rural 
pastimes, a pic-nic, Harriet Fletcher’s heart was sad,— 
sadder far than a lovely girl's of fifteen, a favorite’s, should 
be. But Hatty was a-orphan, and as she saw the bright 
sun rise, and met the happy faces of her friends, she thought 
of her mother. Hatty was poor,—not that only, she was 
dependent, and she was soon to leave her schoolmates, be- 
cause her uncle could no longer afford to pay her tuition. 

But it is a shame to keep my young friends under the 
clouds of Hatty’s sorrows, when the sun is shining so 
brightly. Let us rather join the merry party, fast assem- 
bling in the beautiful grove, assigned for their pic nic. 
Carry Converse, accompanied by her cousins, are already 
there, and are busy admiring a beautiful arbor, festooned 
with evergreen, which has been arranged for the occasion. 
Soon, others arrive, Hatty among them, and merry laugh- 
ter and happy voices ring through the grove. Hatty is 
crowned a ‘* Queen of the festival,” and the garland: of 
roses she wears is almost surpassed by the beauty of the 
fair girl that they crown. 

Mr. Ashburton is not forgetful of his promise. He has 
ordered a pleasure boat upon a small pond to be in readi- 
ness, and the whole party adjourn from the grove to the 
pond; where they, some’ upon the banks, and others in 
the boat, sing songs, and tell stories, till they are summon- 
ed to return to the bower. ‘There, surely, Mr. Ashburton 
has been better than his own word; for such a sumptu- 
ous entertajnment for a pic-nic was never heard of before. 
Such fruit! it would make your mouth water to look at, 
and the cold vhickens and tarts were supplied by no mea- 
gre hand. ; 

When the feast is*over, the maids of honor, Carry 
‘Convers, and her cousin Nellie, lead the blooming queen 
toa seat, which they call the throne, and then each one 
of her subjects bring a gift to their favorite. Carry and 
her cousins have ‘arranged this, unbeknown to Hatty; 
they communicated their plan to the other girls, and each 
one has something prepared for a birth-day gift. From 
some, it is only a boquet of choice flowers; from others, 
some articles of needle-work, and a few bright costly gifts 
to express their affection; but each one is dear to the or- 
phan, for it tells her that she is beloved. 
a tear comes unbidden, as she thinks how socn she must 
part from all those loved ones? 

As the last one brings the gift she has prepared, and 
Jays it at the feet of the queen, Mr. Ashburton is seen 
through the trees, which had before screened him from 
view. He had intended to join his youthful guests before, 
but, fearing that his presence might interrupt their festiv- 
ities, he had remained a delighted but unobserved specta- 
tor of the scene. Now, however, he approaches, and 
makes his way through the circle of blooming girls to the 
youthful queen. Hatty blushes in a most unqueenly man- 
ner, as he approaches her, and says, ‘‘ I too must be per- 
mitted to make a birth-day gift, and though my acquaint- 
ance with our lovely queen has been short, none can wish 
her greater happiness than myself.” 

With these words, Mr. Ashburton presents Hatty with 
asmall packet, and requests her not to open it till she 
reaches home. Then, wishing her many happy birth-days, 
and inviting all her young companions to come and walk 
in his grounds whenever they please, Mr. Ashburton leaves 
them to enjoy themselves without restraint. A thousand 
conjectures are made as to what the packet contains, but 
Hatty, true to his request, does not open it till she can en- 
joy the privacy of her own chamber. What is her sur- 
prise on opening the packet, to find two fifty dollar bills, 
with the request that they may be used to pay for a years’ 
schooling, aud to furnish her with books. The kiud note 








Is it strange that. 











concludes in these words: ‘* Come to me if you are in any 
further want of money; but mention to no one from whom 
you received this gift. I shall always be glad to welcome 
you tomy house, and to have you feel at home there. 
Your true friend, Tueopore ASHBURTON.” 

The next day, the girls of Mrs. Blake’s school assem- 
bled at an early hour, for it was the first day of the quar- 
ter, and great was their surprise and delight to see their 
favorite Hatty Fletcher enter the school room. 

“ Why, Hatty, I thought you had left us forever!” ex- 
claimed several girls at once. 

So, I thought, but it seems we were all mistaken, for 
I am coming another year.” 

Such a shout of delight as followed this announcement, 
has seldom been heard even in a school-room. But poor 
Hatty had all she could dv to keep her secret; for the 
girls crowded around her, and eagerly inquired what hid 
occurred to change her mind. In vain she answered 
them that she could not tell; they insisted upon knowing ; 
but Harriet Fletcher was one who could keep asecret, and 
tell she would not. To this day no one but you and my- 
self, reader, knows that to Mr. Ashburton’s true but un- 
obtrusive generosity, Haity was indebted for that years’ 
schooling. What a pity that his neighbors ‘who looked 
upon the rich widower with envy and dislike, could not 
have seen his birth-day giftto Harriet Fletcher. M. w. D. 


History. 














ORIGINAL. 


PILGRIM FATILERS.—NO. I. 


Tue EmBarKATION. 


Henry. Father, what is the difference between the 
Puritans and the Pilgrims. 

Mr. I. There was no difference—that is to say, the Pil- 
grims were Puritans. The Puritans were those who de- 
manded a more thorough reformation from Popery, and a 
purer form of worship than was furnished by the Church 
of England. The Pilgrim Fathers were those Puritans 
who landed on Plymouth Rock, and laid the foundations 
of New England. 

H. | have heard them called the pilgrims of Leyden. 

Mr. I. They were called so, because they resided in 
Holland ten or eleven years befure they came to this coun- 
try. 

"a. Where had they lived before they went to Leyden ? 

Mr. I. In the western part of England. As they were 
persecuted for conscience sake, they resolved to exile 


themselves from their native land, and take up their abode 


in Holland. 

HT What made them go to Holland? 

Mr. I. From the time that the Reformation triumphed 
in that country, there was religious liberty. Most ofthe 
Dutch were Presbyterians, but they allowed all sects to 
enjoy religious freedom. 

H: Was the English government willing to have them 
leave the country? ‘ 

Mr. I. No; they were not permitted to go into exile in 
peace atthat time; a great number of them hired a ship 
wholly to themselves. ‘They were to embark at Boston, 
in Lincolnshire. When the day come, the ship was not 
there. They were subject to great trouble and expense 
in waiting for it. It came at last, and they went on board 
in the night. When they, and all their goods were on 
board, the treacherous capjain informed the magistrates, 
who went and arrested them, and brought them back into 
the town, and committed them to prison. In the mean 
time, their money, their books, and much of their goods 
had been rifled. Alter a months’ imprisonment, the great- 
est part were released; but seven of the principal men 
were still kept in prison. 

HI, What right had they to put them in prison? Had 
they not a right to go to another country, if they chose ? 

Mr. I. They were not lawfully imprisoned. How thank- 
ful ought we to be, that we live under a government of law ! 
we have no fear of being imprisoned and oppressed, provi- 
ded we do not violate the law. That we enjoy this seca- 
rity is owing, under God, to the labors and sufferings of 
our pilgrim fathers. 

HZ. 1 should like to know all about them. What did 
they do next? 

Mr. I. The attempt, of which I have given an account, 
is not the only one which was made in vain, and not the 
only one in which they were betrayed. They were watch- 
ed at all the ports, just as thieves and robbers are laid in 
wait for. 

In the spring of the year 1608, they made an atte mpt 
which was more successful, though it was attended with 
much suffering. They made an agreement with the cap- 
tain of a Dutch ship, hoping to fiud them more faithful 
than they had found those of their own nation. ‘They were 
to be taken on board at a place, at some distance from 
any town. When thetime came, the women and children 
were sent to the place in a small bark, and the men were 
to meet them by land. The little bark reached the place 
a day before the ship came. ‘The sea was rough, which 
made the women and children very sick ; so the seamen 
ran the bark into a small creek, where she ran aground. 
The next morning the ship came, but the bark was fast, 
and could not move till high tide, which would happen 
about noon. 

Iu the mean time, some of the men had arrived by land. 
The captain of the ship saw them walking on the shore, 
and sent a boat to take them on board. When the boat 














had taken a part of them on board, and was about to re- 
turn for the rest, the captain saw an armed force of horse 
and foot hastening to the shore. As the wind was fair, 
he weighed ‘anchor, and set sail, leaving the remainder of 
the men, and all their women and children. 

H. Did the armed force come to prevent their going ? 

Mr. I. Yes. 

H. Did they take those that were left? 

Mr. I. They took the women and children who were in 
the bark which Jay aground, and such of the men as staid 
to assist and take care of the women. The rest made 
their escape before the troops were upon them. 

H. Why did they not all escape ? 

Mr. I. Because they loved their wives and children 
more than they loved themselves and their own liberty. 
That was no more than was to be expected from such 
men. 

H. What did they do with the women and children? 

Mr. I. The magistrates did not know what todo with 
them; they hardly dared to send them to prison for desir- 
ing to go with their husbands. So they handed them over 
from one constable to another, till at length they were 
glad to let them go. 

HZ. Did they go to their homes? 

Mr. 1. They had no homes to go to. Everything had 
been sold before their attempt to embark. They wander- 
ed about from one place to another, How much they 
must have suffered! Some of them separated from their 
husbands and fathers—their property wasted—themselves 
the subjeets of hatred and persecution! Yet at length, 
in the good Providence of God, they all got over to Hol- 
land; ‘* some at one time, and some at another, and met 
according to their desires, with no small rejoicing.” 

Great good was brought out of their sufferings. It 
caused them and their object to becqme extensively known 
in the land. ‘Their patient endurance and godly behavior 
made friends to their cause, and tnus prepared many to 
follow them with confidence, when they had laid their 
hearth-stones in the new world. We wil! next consider 
the case of those who were on board the ship. a. & 








Natural fjistorp. 





FOXES COUNTERFEITING DEATH. 


Mr. Mudie, the writer of the article ‘ Fox,” in Parting- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, relates from his own personal knowledge 
the following particulars :—One morning early, a man in 
the north was going to his work through furze bushes on 
a common, and came upon a fox, stretched out at length, 
under the side ofone of the bushes. The fox was drawn 
by the tail, and swung right and left and then laid on the 
ground, but not a symptom of motion or life did he show. 
The man, never doubting that Reynard had gone the way 
of all foxes, and nothing loth to add a fox skin cap to the 
list of his personal garniture, and the brush to the tail of 
peacock’s feathers and other ornamental trophies over the 
little looking-glass that stood inclined from the wall of his 
cottage, took the animal by the tail and swung it over the 
one shoulder, at the same time placing his mattock on the 
other to keep up the balance, and, having done so, onward 
he trudged to mend the high road. ‘The animal had coun- 
terfeited death to admiration, and he did not mind being 
carried in the manner of a dead fux; but he had no ineli- 
nation to undergo that species of dissection which the 
puint of the mattock was ever anon giving to his ribs ; so 
at last, he gave that decisive snap, which is the charac- 
teristic bite of foxes. The man felt that something was 
the matter, but knew not very well what; so, throwing the 
fox and mattock from him, he turned round to face his 
foe, whoever he might be, and, in turning, he espied his 
dead fox at the distance of full fifty yards, making for the 
break with ail imaginable speec. We shall mention one 
other anecdote, which came within the persona) knowl- 
edge of the writer of this article, because it throws some 
light on the mode of action of the fox. The parsonage of 
Kilmorac, in Invernessshire, is situated in a highly roman- 
tic spot, and the clergyman of Kilmoras was a man of 


great taste and very hospitable, and he accordingly en-' 


deavored to provide for his guests all the good things 
which his glebe land would afford. A well stocked poul- 
try yard is an essential requisite in such cases; but here 
foxes were so numerous, and their covers so near, that a 
poultry yard was out of the question. A poultry house 
was thus requisite, and the reverend doctor prided him- 
self not a little in having constructed one which was com- 
pletely fox proof, and, fur a good many years, it had been 
impregnable. A friend of ours had spent a night in this 
romantic and hospitable abode, and, while fresh salmon 
from the Baulay formed one article for the. breakfast ta- 
ble, new laid eggs from the stronghold of the hens were, 
of course, to form another, ‘The purveyor in these cases 
took the key and marched off, basket in hand, to bring 
the supply ; but, when she opened the door, a scene of the 
most direful havoc presented itself. Every perch and 
nest hole was bedabbled with blood; dead hens lay in doz- 
ens on the floor, and, in the middle, was a full sized fox, 
stretched out at full length, and, apparently, a sharer in 
the common mortality. ‘The maid never doubted the death 
of the fox, but attributed it to a different cause, namely, 
that he had so gorged himself on the poultry that he had 
burst. Here were three causes to rouse the mingled wrath 
and contempt of the servant; and, after some exclama- 
tions, she took him by the tail and swung him with all her 
might into the receptacle in which were accumulated the 
requisites fur garden compost. The fox fell safely and 
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rose again speedily, and scoured along until he gained the 
cover of the woods, leaving the‘sef¥ant in utter consterna- 
tion.— Couch’s Illustrations of Instinct. 











‘Parental. 








A YOUNG MAN GOING TO PRISON. 


A writer’in the Boston Times, describing a visit to the 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia, thus speaks of an interview 
between Mr. Scattergood, the humane warden of the pris- 
on, and a young man who was about to enter on his im- 
prisonment. Few will read it without deep emotion. 

We passed out to the ante-room again—and encounter- 
ed a new comer, who had just reached the prison as we 
entered. He had been sent up for five years op a charge 
of embezzlement. 

He was elegantly attired in the latest style of fashion, 
and possessed all the appearance of a genteel rowdy. He 
twirled his watch-chain, looking particularly knowing at a 
coupleyof ladies who chanced to be present, and seemed 


utterly indifferent about himself or the predicament he 
was placed in! ‘The Warden read his commitment, and 
addréssed him with— 


harles, I ain sorry to see thee here.” 

“Tt can’t be helped, old fellow !” 

“© What is thy age, Charles ?” 

“« Twenty-three.” 

“A Philadelphian 2” 

“ Well—kinder, and kinder not!” 

“Thee has disgraced thyself, sadly.” 

“ Well, L aint troubled, old fellow.” 

“Thee looks not like a rogue.” 

“* Matter of opinion !” 

“ Thee was well suited.” 

“ Yes—well enough "— 

“Tn good employ.” 

“ Well—so so.” 

** And thee has parents?” 

“ Yes—” 

“Perhaps thee hast a mother, Charles?” 

The convict had been standing, during this brief dia- 
logue, perfectly unconcerned and reckless, until this last 
interrogatory was put. Had a thunderbolt struck, he 
could not have fallen more sudden than he did when the 
name of “ mother” fell on his ear! He sank into a chair 
—a torrent of tears gushed from his eyes—the very foun- 
tain of his heart seemed to have burst on the instant! He 
recovered partially—and said imploringly to the Warden, 
‘Don’t you, sir-—for God's sake—don’t call her name 
in this dreadful place! Do what you may with me, but 
don’t mention that name to me!” 

There were tears in other eyes besides the prisoner’s, 
and an aching silence pervaded the group which surround- 
ed the unfortunate convict, * * * The black cap 
was drawn cver his eyes, he was led to an adjoining apart- 
ment and stripped, and shortly after he appeared on the 
corridor. He passed silently on in charge of a deputy 
keeper, to a lonely cell, in a distant part of the prison, the 
door creaked on its hinges, he disappeared, the chain 
dropped from its outside bolts, and Charles ——— was a 
prisoner for five years to come! 


Sabbath School. 
THE LITTLE SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 


A very little boy was playing one day near the hearth, 
when his clothes took fire; and, as he had on an apron 
which was tied close round his neck, his throat was dread- 
fully burned before the fire could be put out. Afier some 
time, the wound healed, but it left his mouth and lower 
jaw drawn sideways, quite down towards his neck, so that 
he could scarcely shut his mouth, and it was quite impos- 
sible for hin to raise his head. As he began to grow, it 
became very painful for him to hold his head always in 
this manner; and he was often laughed at, and mocked 
by cruel and thoughtless children in the streets. This, 
however, he bore without complaining, and was always 
anxious to attend his Sunday school, where he was very 
attentive to all that was taught him. 

His parents finding that, as he grew older, his head and 
neck grew more and more painful, at last consented that 
the doctors should try, whether they could not cut off 
part of the flesh which held his jaw down to his neck, as 
it was thought nothing else would relieve him. The little 
boy was told of this, and though he knew it would give 
him a great deal of pain, and that the doctors thought it 
might possibly cause his death, he soon became willing to 
do as his parents wished. He told his mother, he thought 
he had given his heart to God, and now he did not much 
wish to live. 

As soon as he was allowed to speak, after the operation 
was performed, he said, that when the doctor first began 
to cut him, he thought he could not bear it and live; but 
that he prayed to God that he would be pleased to help 
him to bear it, and after that, he did not feel near so much 
pain. 

His teacher had missed him from the school for two 
Sundays, but, as he did not know what had been done, he 
thought the boy had stayed at home on account of the 
weather, which was then very cold. The next Sunday a 
little girl came into the school room, and told the teacher 
that her brother was very ill; that the doctors had cuta 
large swelling from his neck; that he would like to see 
his teacher, aud often wept when he spoke about it. The 




















little girl added, ‘ he says, too, he thinks he has got relig- 
ion.” 

Accordingly, as soon as the school was over, the gentle- 
man went to see him; and, when he entered the room, 
he found the suffering boy lying on. his little bed. His 


face was bound up, but all that could be been of it was” 


very pale. The colur came into his cheek, and his eye 
looked brighter as he took the hand of his teacher. He 
said but little, for it was painful for him tospeak, but what 
he did say was very pleasing. . 

By the great mercy of God, this poor little boy got quite 
well again, and was able to raise his head without any 
pain. He was then about nine years old; and at the time 
this account was written, he,was still alive, and his happy 
face might be seen every Sunday at the school, while his 
heart was filled with thankfulness to God, for this good- 
ness towards him.—Ch. Witness. 











Nursery. 








LITTLE JOSEPH—TRIAL OF HIS TEMPER. 


“* What is the matter, my little boy? What are you in 
trouble about?” 

‘Baby has knocked down my blocks, and spoiled my 
pretty house. Look, mamma ; see how she has thrown 
them about.” 

‘* Never mind, my boy. She does not understand that 
you like better to have them stand up. She did not mean 
to vex you; and I hope you will be kind to her, and let 
her play with thema little while. She will soon forget 
then, and then I will help you again to make a house, or 
whatever else you like.” 

‘** But [ wanted to show papa my house when he comes 
in.” 

“Tam sorry baby has knocked down your house, be- 
cause you were so much pleased with it. But you know 
we can easily set it up again. Now, I should like to see 
you look kindly at baby, and give her leave to play with 
the blocks a little while. That will make you feel happy, 
and please papa and mamma more than your building the 
house ever so well.’’ i ° ° ” 

‘* Now baby is gone to sleep, you can set up your blocks 
as you like. You may ask Sarah to give you a tray to put 
themon, and then, when you have built what you like, it 
can be put away safely fur papa to see.” 

‘* But another time, when baby is awake, I will let her 
play with me, and knock them down as she likes.” 

** Do so, my dear little boy. It is best to be kind to 
every body; and, most of all, children should be kind to 
alittle sister or brother. I have told you about the holy 
child Jesus; how he was always kind and gentle. He 
loved to serve and please others, and was willing to give 
up what would have been pleasant to himself. I hope my 
dear little boy and girl will be like him.” 

‘* Mamma, I know a little verse about Jesus. Shall I 
say itto you? Jane taught itto me that evening that you 
were not well—a long time ago.” 

‘** Yes, I should like to hear it.” 

“ His soul was gentle as a lamb: 
And as his stature grew, 

He grew in favor both with man, 
And God, his Father, too. 


Now, Lord of all, he reigns above, 
And from his heavenly throne, 
He sees what children dwell in love, 

And marks them for his own.” 

“Tam glad you remember your pretty hymn, and I 
hope you do not furget how you can be made like Jesus.” 

** 1 must pray for the Holy Spirit to help me.” 

“Yes, that is right. When you fee! as if you were 
going to be vexed and angry, think of Jesus, and beg him 
to take every naughty feeling out of your heart; ask him 
to forgive you that you are not more like him; and pray 
that you may become more and more like him every day.” 

[Child’s Present. 








Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


BURIAL AT SEA. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 


Dear Young Friends :—For 12 years, my children have 
read this paper with great interest and delight. It has 
been to thein a choice ‘* companion,” every week. It sel- 
dom remained in the Post-office 10 minutes; and when 
absent from home, visiting, or attending school, they de- 
sired us to remail this messenger of good for their perusal. 
The same interest I have known in many other youth, in 
the reading of the ‘* Youth’s Companion.” 

These facts came up to my mind a few weeks since, 
while I was upon the great ocean, between Europe and 
America. I then thought of my own dear children, and 
of the thousands of others who read this paper; and I re- 
solved upon two things. Que, to secure this paper for the 
children of our worthy captain ; the other, to write some- 
thing that might interest and benefit its numerous readers. 
Yu will notice that this article is headed ‘‘ A Burial at 
Sea.” 1 propose to give some account of such a burial, 
because it is so unlike the service on land; and one sel- 
dom if ever witnessed by the youth of this country. Ou 
leaving Liverpool, England, our ship contained more than 
200 steerage passengers. | should be happy to explain 
the difference ketween a steerage and cabin passenger ; 
but 1 must omit it, because you will become wearied in 








reading too much on the subject. The passengers were 
mostly from Ireland, on their way to this country, for the 
purpose of supporting themselves and families more com- 
fortably than they possibly could in that land of famine, 
disease and death. 

Among them was one family of father, mother and four 
children. The eldest of these children was a bright, ac- 
tive, obedient little girl, 10 years old. Her parents loved 
her very much, because she was so kind to her brothers 
and sister, and so ready to wait upon them. I often saw 
her coming up on deck, to carry food from the “ galley,” 
the place of cooking, to her parents below. One day as 
she had her dish of food to descend down the ‘‘ hatch- 
way,” the ship turned upon its side, by a gust of wind, 
and threw her down headlong, striking, as she fell, an iron 
bolt, or ring, which caused the blood to gush from her 
mouth, nose and ears. This was her death wound. She 
lived but a few days; and then her spirit returned to God 
who gave it. Her parents for a time were almost incon- 
solable. Their groans were heard in every purt of the 
ship, but these groans and sighs could not call her back, 
nor save the body from corruption and decay. It was 
necessary to deposit it in the ocean, though this was pe- 
culiarly trying to those afflicted parents. 

Ifany of my young readers have been called to bury 
a brother or sister, you will doubtless recollect, that the 
body was placed in a white robe—that a coffin was made, 
and the connexious prepared their apparel suited to the 
occasion of the funeral—that their friends came to pay 
the offices of respect, and the pastor was invited to sympa- 
thise with, and address the mourners, and commend them 
all in prayer to our heavenly Father. ‘Then they took 
leave of the corpse, and it was borne tothe grave by bear- 
ers appointed for the purpose. Then when surviving 
friends stood around the coffin, it was let down carefully 
into the earth, where they could feel it would safely repose 
until the resurrection. Not so with this funeral at sea. 
Here there was no coffin, no winding sheet, no mourning 
apparel, no gathering of friends, no minister invited to of- 
fer prayer at the solemn scene. On the second day after 
death, the first mate of the ship, (whose duty it was) took 
the body and enclosed it in a piece of sail-cloth, sewing it 
up the entire length. Then he attached to the feet a rope, 
and at the end of the rope heavy weights of iron, so as to 
sink it beneath the waves. Ata given time, he placed it 
upon a plank, which was passed over the side of the ship, 
and then let down into the bosom of the great deep. The 
scene was to me awlully solemn and affecting. If it had 
been my own child, what would I have given to have the 
remains deposited in some burying ground, where I could 
go and stand around the grave, and look upon that sacred 
spot. Alas! this could not be. That child must then go 
down, and be torn by the monsters of the deep, or consumn- 
ed in some other manner, to await the summons of the 
last “‘ Great Day.” 

I was intending to write more respecting that child, and 
the country from which she came; but I will not at this 
time ; but will close by asking my young readers whether 
they have thought seriously about that day, when we must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ? and wheth- 
er they have chosen “‘ that good part,” which is necessary 
to prepare them for the solemn realitiesof that day? That 
this may be the case with each reader is the desire and 
prayer of a Farner AND Frienp or Yours. 








Religion. 








THE CHOICE. 


A mother took her two little sons into their bed-room 
one morning, 'o pray with them. ‘ Well, my dear boys,” 
said she, “‘ what shall we pray for to-day? You know 
God's holy book says, if we ask aright we shall receive. 
Now we must ask to-day for what we want most of every 
thing; what isit, Alfred?” ‘ A pony, a real, live pony, 
mamma, I want.” “Ono!” said John, “I want a gold 
watch; pray for a gold watch, mother.” “O, I want 
something better than either of those,” said mamma. “ Bet- 
ter than a pony! better than a watch!’’ exclaimed the 
boys. ‘* Yes, better thaneither ; so chose again ; besides 
you know, asking aright means to ask for something that 
will benefit us, as well as asking with right feelings in the 
name of Jesus; now choose again what I shall pray for, 
before we kneel.” The pony and the watch looked very 
tempting for amoment, but immediately they both exclaim- 
ed, ‘that we may be good; pray that we may be good, 
mamma.”’ ‘ Yes,” said the mother, that is a much bet- 
ter choice.” So they knelt down,-and she prayed that 
the little boys might be good that day, and love the Sa- 
viour, and be kept from evil. 

What do you think of the choice? was it a good one? 

When the day was over, the mother said, ‘‘ Well, lit- 
tle sons, how did you getalong?” ‘‘O,” said Alfred, “I 
am glad we prayed to be good in the morning; for when I 
got to the school yard, a boy began to kick me, because 
T would not gosomewhere with him; and t wanted to kick 
him back again; and my new shoes are real thick, and I 
could have hit him hard ; but,” said he, in a whisper, ‘‘ I 
remembered what we prayed for, and I didn’t kick him, 
nor strike him; was’nt God good to help me?” and his lit- 
tle face beamed with joy at his conquest over himself, 
through what he felt was help from God. 

“Well, John, what say you for your day?” “O,I 
shan’t pray any more—it’s no use--God won’t make me 
good—I am all discouraged—so.”” But the vexation dis- 
play ed in his countenance plainly showed that he was not’ 
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well pleased with this decision. So his mother told him 
God would not make him good against his will. “Ah, my 
son,” said she, ‘* God helps those that help themselves ; 
remember this, and try again.” ‘* Well,” said John, “ I 
want to be a good boy, and I shall try again ; and if God 
will only help me ¥ shall succeed ; and I will tell you all 
about it, mother.’—‘* Patched Pants” published by the 
Union. 
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THE LOVE OF PRAISE. 


As Caroline Grey came home from school, she saw there was 
a strange lady with her mother in the parlor, or rather, she heard 
avoice which she did not recognise as belonging to any one 
with whom she was acquainted. She did not therefore enter the 
parlor, but remained in the adjoining room. The communicat- 
ing door was partly open, so she overheard the conversation which 
took place in the parlor. 

«J never saw such an affected picce, in my life,” said the la 
dy. 

. Her manners are by no means pleasant,” said Mrs. Grey 
“Her mother is not a very wise woman.” 

“It seems as though praise was all the girl lives for. I was 
there one day last week, and she detained me to show me her 
drawings, and because I could not commend them as perfect, she 
was evidently displessed, and her mother too. But I must go, 
and I might have been better employed than in talking about my 
neighbors, Good evening.” 

Good evening,” said Mra. Grey, not at all disposed to doubt 
the truth of Mrs. Lewis’ assertion. 

After Mrs. Lewis had gone, Caroline came into the parlor. 
“ Mother,” said she, “if it is not improper, I should like to in- 
quire whom Mrs, Lewis was speaking about.” 

“ How did you know she was speaking about any one ?” 

“J could not help hearing what was spoken, I assure you I 
was not listening.” 

“To whom do you think the remarks you overheard are ap- 
plicable ?” 

“f thought of Susan Waters when Mrs. Lewis was speak- 
ing.” 

She was speaking of Susan. I hope you will take warning 
from Susan’s example, and guard against the love of praise. You 
see how unamiable it has made her.” 

“I know that she is not a very amiable girl; but I did not 
know the love of praise was the cause of it. Is it wrong to de- 
sire to be praised? Is it wrong for us to desire to have others 
like us, and speak well of us?” 

“ You compound two things, which are distinct, in the desire 
of esteem, and the desire of praise, or the excessive love of praise, 
which was the fault noticed in Susan. It is proper that we 
should desire the esteem of others, We cannot be happy un- 
less we are thus esteemed. It is proper that we should desire it, 
and seek to acquire it by deserving it. tt is proper that we 
should desire to receive just commendation for our merits. But 
when this desire becomes excessive, when it fills the whole mind 
and governs nearly all one’s actions, then it is manifestly wrong, 
and leads to great evils, Young persons should be very careful 
how they let the love of praise be the motive of their actions.” 

“J know it must be as mother says, and yet it dontseem to me 
to be so exactly. Whenever have donea thing well, and moth- 
er praises me for it, it makes me very happy, and the next time 
I try to do it still better, that mother may praise me again. I 
never felt as though that was a wrong inotive.” 

“It is not wrong for you to desire to have food-when you are 
hungry. Suppose you were to give such indulgence to that 
desire, that it should fill your mind, and be the motive of all your 
actions ; would that be right?” 

* Oh no, ma’am.” 

“You see then how a desire in itself right, may become 
wrong by being excessive. To desire just commendation for 
our merits is one thing,—to do everything for the sake of praise 
is another. When this desire becomes strong in the mind, it 
renders one desirous of being praised for every thing. One 
of my schoolmates, I remember, used to make herself very ridi- 
culous in consequence of it.” 

“ What did she use to do, mother.” 

“She wished to be praised for every thing,—for beauty, which 
she did not possess a large share of—for her clothes, which were 
never in good taste,—for her scholarship, which was never above 
mediocrity. She was always setting forth her merit, and if they 
were not applauded, ‘she would be angry. She even went so 
far as to be guilty of gross hypocrisy in matters of religion.” 

“What did she do?” 

“ There was some interest on the subject of religion in the 
place, and several of the young people became serious, and some 
indulged a hope that they had become Christians. One day she 
overheard some persons, fur whose opinion she had a great re- 
gard, talking about those serious ones, and expressing great ap- 
probation of their course, “How much more lovely,” said one, 
«does D. look, than when she was gay and thoughtless.” 

This led Martha, (for that was her name,) to resolve that she 
would follow their example. She went to meeting, and read 
her Bible (when there was any one present to see her,) and final- 
ly professed to be converted, and to have great joy and peace 
in believing, Some counted her among the converts, but oth- 
ers more discriminating, saw nothing to lead them to hope. In 
& little time she dropped all pretensions to religion, and confess- 
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ed to me with every appearance of sincerity, that the motives of 
her conduct was the love of praise.” 

“ How can we tell just where to draw the line between the 
love of praise which is excessive, and that which is not ?” 

“ We are not in danger of erring, so long as we make the love 
of praise entirely subordinate to the claims of duty. Whenever 
you are about to do athing for the sake of praise, ask yourself if 
it is right that you should do it; and if you cannot clearly an- 
swer yes, then avoid doing it. By thus heeding at all times, the 
paramount claims of duty, we shall be in little danger of falling 
into the fault of which I have been speaking. What does duty 
require ? is the question to be asked daily and hourly, not “ what 
will secure mea revenue of praise >” x A 


TO READERS. 

The series of historical articles, under the head of “ Pilgrim 
Fathers,” which commences in this week’s Companion, will be 
found very instructive to our young readers who are fond of 
hearing stories about old times—and the conversational style in 
which Professor AupeN has embodied those interesting facts, 
renders them as familiar as fireside chat on a winter’s evening. 

The “ Biography of Washington,” is received, in part, and will 
follow the * Pilgrim Fathers,” lest two narratives continued at 
the same time, should confuse and tire the reader. 
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THE BLACKBERRY PARTY. 


A party of girls and boys went one afternoon to pick black- 
berries. ‘hey were to be found ina field, a mile or two from 
their homes, and were very fine and abundant. Each of the par- 
ty had a basket, or a tin pail or cup, and were soon among the 
prickly vines. Jemmy Thumpson had the smallest vessel of all, 
and expected soon to fill it, and help his mates. He went right 
in among the thickest of the vines, picking one or two of the 
largest here and there, and striding along, to find some that were 
still larger and finer. He trampled many of the vines down, 
and seemed less and Jess disposed to stop at a proper place, and 
go industriously to work, and fillhiscup. He wandered all over 
the pasture, till he was quite tired, and began to think there were 
no blackberries there. When he returned to his party, he found 
that nearly all of them had filled their cups, and were now filling 
themselves, while the bottom of his, which was smaller than all, 
was scarcely covered, ‘I'he children gladly put their hands to- 
gether, and soon gave hiin a full cup to carry home with the rest 
of them. 

_ The way to acquire knowledge, wealth, or anything else that 
is worth seeking, is to set ubuut in good earnest where you are 
now, and keep steadily and industriously at work till the end is’ 
attained. Sume boys and girls read books as Jemmy Thompson 
Their time is frittered away in roaming 
everywhere for knowledge, and when all is done, they have no 
knowledge at all. 

And so, too, in the most important of all, the salvation of the 
soul. ‘The way to secure it is to begin at once, just where you 
are, to seek God by simple obedience to the gospel of his Son. 
Oh! how many children and youth, and grown persons, too, 
have spent a whole life in thinking now and then, when and 
where it was best to begin to du sumething in earnest, and after 
all, drop into the grave before the great business of life is fairly 
begun. 

new «cane 


PLEASURE OF BEING AN EMPEROR. 


When the Emperor Joseph the Second was in Paris, in the 
reign of Louis the Sixteenth, he was in the habit of walking 
about the city incognito. One morning he went into an elegant 
coffee house, and asked fora cup of chocolate. He was plainly 
dressed, and the waiters insolently refused it, saying he was too 
early. Without making any reply, he walked out and went into 
a little coffee house, nick-named the oneeyed. He asked for a 
cup of chocolate, and the landlord politely answered that it should 
be ready ina moment. While he waited for it, as the coffee 
house was empty, he walked up and down and was conversing 
on different subjects, when the landlord's daughter, a very pretty 
girl, made her appearance, The Emperor wished her a good day 
according to the French mode; and observed to her father that 
it was time she should be married, “Ah!” replied the old man, 
* if | had buta thousand crowns, I could marry her to a man who 
is very fond of her—but, sir, the chocolate is ready.” The em- 
peror called for pen, ink and paper; the girl ran to fetch them, 
and he gave an order on his banker for six thousand livres. 
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AN HONEST BOY. 


The Cincinnati Chronicle states that a gentleman, the other 
day, while purchasing a newspaper from a news-boy, dropped a 
roll of bank bills, but did not ubserve it, The boy picked it up, 
and handed it to theowner. The honest little fellow was hand- 
somely rewarded. 

Although the name of this boy is not given, and we have no 
knowledge of him, we venture to predict that he will be suc- 
cessful in the world. In such a boy confidence can be reposed. 
A character for strict integrity is of more value than the wealth 
of the Indies. And ina moral sense, at least, the words of Pope 
are true, “An honest man isthe noblest work of God.” 

—>——_— 


DANCING ON THE SABBATH. 

At Alcester, in Warwickshire, a young woman went on the 
Lord’s day to a greén,"where she declared that she would dance 
as long as she could stand. While she was thus employed, she 
_ a with a violent disease, of which, in two or three days, 
she died. 


a 


BE COURTEOUS. 

In this age of blunt remark and disrespectful language, it may 
seem quaint and old fashioned to recommend to you the duty of 
courtesy. No young man is educated, no young man is fitted 
for society, till he has learned how to be respectful and polite. 
In the home of your youth, to your superiors and your equals, 
this trait of character should be cultivated and displayed. Civ- 
ility costs but little ; yet it will work a man’s way through life, 
and secure him friends with a certainty that nothing can equal. 
A gentleman, who from obscurity and poverty, had arisen to 





fame and wealth, was once inquired of for the charm that led to 
such results. “IT owe my whwle success,” said he, “to one 
small word—civility.” Ifyou will respect the rights and feel- 
ing of others, your own will be respected. 


—_——@~— 


A MONKEY’S REVENGE. 


A monkey tied to a stake was robbed by the Johnny Crow 
(in the West Indies) of his food, and he ounitind the inning 
plan of punishing the thieves :—He feigned death, and laid per- 
fectly motionless on the ground, near to his stake. ‘The birds 
approached by degrees, and got near enough to steal his food 
which he allowed them to do. This he repeated several times, 
till they became so bold as to come within the reach of his claws. 
He calculated his distance, and laid huld of one of them. Death 
was not his plan of punishment. He was more refined in his 
cruelty; he plucked every feather out of the bird, and then let 
him go and show himself to his companions. He made aman of 
him, according to the ancient detinition of a “ biped without 
feathers.”—Couch’s Illustrations of Instinct. 

——__—_— 


A PERSIAN FABLE. 


A young fox asked his father if he could not teach him some 
trick to defeat the dogs, if he should fall in with them. The fa- 
ther had grown gray ina long life of depredation and danger, 
and his scars bore witness to his narrow escapes in the chase or 
his less honorable encounters with the fuithtul guardian of the 
hen roost. He replied, with a sigh,“ Afterall my experience, [ 
ain forced to confess that the best trick is, to keep out of their 
way. 

Let all our young friencs be cunning as foxes, wise as ser- 
pents, and harmless as doves, in keeping tee-tutally out of the 
way of their deadly fue—intoxicating liquor. 

—_—_—»~——_. 


THE LAST QUESTION. 


A little boy on his death bed, urging his father to repentance 
said, ‘Father, 1 ain going to heaven; what shall [ tell Jesus is 
the reason why you won't love him?” Before the weeping fa- 
ther could answer, the child had fallen asleep in Jesus 

_—_———_—_. 


COMMENCEMENT OF CRIME. 


No disobedient child is virtuous, prosperous, or happy. Every 
one foresees the ruin of such a child. Most of the cases of crime 
that lead to the penitentiary, or the gallows, commence by diso- 
bedience to parents. 


—— 

A Greek Man being asked what fortune she would bring 
her husband, answered,—*“I will bring him what is more valua- 
ble then any treasure—a heart unspotted and virtne without a 
stain, which is al! that descended to me from my parents.” How 
beautifully expressed. 














ORIGINAL, 


WINTER. 


HENRY. 

“ Look, mother, the snow is falling fast, 
And I hear the merry sleigh bells ; 

I'm glad, for Winter has come at last, 
Old Winter, I love so well. : 
Let him talk, who pleases, of Summer breezes, 
And roaming o’er bright greeu hills, 

Of shady bowers and beautiful flowers, 
And laughing, dancing rills. 

For pleasures like these, I never sigh, 
But give me Winter still, say I. 


“ There’s sleighing, and coasting, and skating t 
Ah! skating’s the’ fun for me ; " _ 
As cherrily singing the loud halloo, 

I dash like an Eagle free. 

Like a meteor’s light in a winter’s night, 

Swift, swift as a shooting star. 

The skater speeds, and little he heeds 

The boast of the proud steam car. 

He’s here, he’s there, now off and away ; 

The Winter, dear Mother, for me I say.” 


With a smile of mingled pride and joy, 
The Mother gazed on her noble boy ; 
And her little Clara stood meekly by, 
With a glowing cheek, but a downcast eye, 


MOTHER. 


“ What ails thee, my little daughter, dear, 
Come, tell me, the cause of this pearly tear. 


CLARA, 


“ Dear Mother, the Winter has come again, 
And soon ’twill be very cold, 

I pity poor Jenny who lives in the lane, 
Poor Jenny, that’s sick and old. 

She told me last night as I passed that way, 
She thought it was going to snow ; 

And she said she wassorry ; for every day, 
I stop in and see her, you know. 


“She said she supposed it would be your rule, 
Now that Winter was really come, 

Not to let me go any more to school, 

But to stay with you at home. 

She kissed me, and said I was good and kind, 
And she talked in a very strange way, 
Saying she was poor, but, never mind, 

God suffered her still to pray. 


“ As she tightened my tippet, her hands felt chill, 
Like Freddy’s, when he was dead ; 

And she had been crying, I guess, for still 

Her eyes, they were very red. 

I could’nt help thinking why God should make 

Us richer than Jenny, I’m sure ; 

And I shall be glad for old Jenny’s sake, 

When Summer has come once more.” 


The mother, the son, orthe daughter then ;— 
Say, which of the three had you rather been? 
WakReEN. 











